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igen Other Sunday. 


I love the lineage of heroes, but I love merit 
more. FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Tne goldenrod is yellow; 
The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 
In dusty pools the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook; 

And asters by the brook side 
Make asters in the brook. 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors arise; 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of weather 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 
Herten Hunt Jackson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CHEYENNE CANONS. 
BY AD H. GIBSON. 


‘¢To him who, in the love of nature, 
Holds communion with her visible forms, 
%: She speaks a various language”’ 
up in the picturesque Cheyenne Cafions in the 
Colorado Rockies. 

The North and South Cheyenne Cafions are 
about five miles from the delightful town of Colo- 
rado Springs, from which place they may be 
reached by electric cars. If a tourist would enjoy 
these tranquil, balmy retreats to the full, he 
should bring a lunch with him and spend the day. 
Here the tired business man and the nerve-racked 
student alike may escape distracting cares, and be 
richly benefited by coming in close contact with 
Nature and her tranquillizing influences. 

Both of these mountain cafions have their indi- 
vidual charms to woo the nature-loving soul. 
Both cleave their irregular way wildly, pictur- 
esquely, up into the very heart of Cheyenne Moun- 
tain, the beloved resort of the writer, Helen Hunt 
Jackson. Both have their wealth of spicy ever- 
greens clinging defiantly to dizzy slopes or wild 
crevices in the rocks; and both have their clear, 
gurgling stream, refreshing and sparkling in the 
cheery sunlight, as their waters glide, like liquid 
silver, or fall in wonderful little cascades over 
the rough rocks that project to impede their 
course. 

The South Cation, however, enjoys a suprem- 
acy over the North, and wins the notice of the 
mass of sight-seers who visit that region. At the 
end of the electric car line one usually finds con- 
veyances or burros by the score, awaiting the 
tourists’ orders and his dollars. But, if one is a 
good walker and enjoys the exhilarating exercise 
of mountain climbing, he will hire neither, which 
will leave him much more independent to go 
where he will and protract his sight-seeing to his 
own convenience. i 

Paying the required admittance fee of 25 cents, 
one passes into the rocky, sylvan depths of the 
South Cafion, and the uplifting spirit of the place 
possesses one. One making this tour in a car- 
riage or on burro-back cannot understand the ful- 
ness of this spirit. Boy-like and unfettered, his 
own feet must press the rocks, his own hands 
touch the whispering pines and balsams along the 


winding trail, if he would know this feeling, and 
carry back with him into the busy world helpful 
and uplifting impressions. 

The balms and breezes of May are preserved 
here through the heat of July and August. In- 
deed, that midsummer heat so parching to vege- 
table life has no part in the spring-like freshness 
that reigns in these Cheyenne Cafions. Wild 
fiowers nod shyly from behind grotesque bowl- 
ders. Squirrels and mountain birds are care-free 
and happy among the balsam-clad slopes. The 
delightful stream in its rock-bound bed tries in 
musical murmuring to interpret to the congenial 
tourist the long-held secrets of mountain and 
canon. 

Various and imposing forms of rocky nature 
centre here. Picturesqueness soars away into the 
very acme of sublimity. As the fond human 
parent makes wonderful tokens of love for the 
children of her heart, so Mother Nature has made 
a love-haunt here for her pocts and artists. 

As one passes on up the piney cafion, great, 
everlasting granite walls rise perpendicularly or 
slope away to right or left into wild beauty, shut- 
ting from view the foothills left behind. 

Many of these rocky features have attractive 
names, such as the “ Pillars of Hercules.” These 
are gigantic walls of reddish-brown rock, which 
rise loftily into a Titan’s tower among the clouds. 
One sinks into pygmean stature at their feet. 

Making one’s way through the narrow pass of 
these granite “pillars,” he sees just beyond, rising 
with peculiar abruptness from a little rocky gorge, 
“Prospect Dome.” This is a round-shaped, red- 


_dish rock, sloping upward, like a pyramid from a 


large base. High on the dome’s apex three points 
or projecting figures can be distinguished. Imagi- 
nation converts these into an Indian and his squaw, 
in half-stooping attitudes, with a “papoose” play- 
ing at “leap-frog” behind them, and placed there 
to serve one of Nature’s risible moods. 

A few steps further on, one pauses in a 
strange commingling of awe and subdued admira- 
tion to view the greatest wonder in this wonder- 
abounding cafion,—‘ The Seven Falls.” It is one 
of Nature’s charming attractions that every United 
States tourist should make it a point to see. 

As one approaches this wonder, all other sounds 
are subordinate to the roar of the falling water, 
and one’s face is moistened by the wilful silvery 
spray as it playfully leaps from the overhanging 
rocks into the air. A rude flight of wooden stairs 
has been constructed here, so the tourist may 
climb upward hundreds of feet, side by side with 
the plunging, foaming waters, counting these 
sister cascades as he ascends. A steep climb 
above the falls brings one to the wide, piney 
slope of Cheyenne Mountain, which the famous 
“H. H.” chose for her burial-place. One does 
not wonder that she loved the mountain, sang its 
praise with the poet’s fond devotion, and then 
asked to rest in the last dreamless sleep in its 
ample breast. Only a mass of disordered stones 
marks the place of the tomb; for the author of 
“Ramona,” who loved nature here in the Cheyenne 
Cafions so well and defended those red children of 
nature with her soul in her pen, has been removed 
to the cemetery below the mountains. 

With faith renewed, one leaves this quiet retreat, 
saying within himself: “God is great. What les- 
sons He has placed in the rocks of these cafions for 
His murmuring, restless children!” 


There is no human life so poor and small as 
not to hold many a divine possibility. 
Martineau. 


Printer’s ink 1s the great apostle of progress. 
Horace GREELEY. | 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A BUNCH OF SWEET-PEAS. 
In Two Parts.— Part I. 
BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 


HEY were the first thing that met my gaze 

as I awoke one summer morning. Only 

a little cluster of sweet-peas nodding at 

me from the bureau; but, as I looked at the 
dainty blossoms, they set me to dreaming again, 
softly breathing into my ear the story of an- 
other bunch of sweet-peas and a dear little girl 
whose name began with a P, and who was as 


_ sweet as the flowers she loved so well. 


And this is the story : — 

Somewhere close to the broad Atlantic there 
nestled a little village known as Fisher’s Hollow. 
It was a tiny settlement,—only a score or so of 
small houses where lived the fishermen and their 
families, one store, and perhaps a little meeting- 
house. 

A broad beach crept down from the small 
homes to meet the ocean, and high upon this 
beach there stood a white cottage. It was a 
rather pretty cottage. A fishing-net was spread 
out on the grass to dry, and against the low, lat- 
ticed doorway a heavy pair of oars rested. 

There was a little patch of green in front, and 
under the window a row of sweet-pea vines grew 
and clambered to the low sill; and the vines were 
covered with blossoms. 

Malcom, the fisherman, lived in this white cot- 
tage; and Polly was Malcom’s little daughter. It 
was Polly who had planted the sweet-peas and 
who took such loving care of them that her father 
called her his “little sweet P,” and said she was 
the sweetest of them all. 

I don’t know what she would have done without 
the flowers. They were as truly playthings for 
her as any of the few toys she possessed. 

Sometimes she pretended they were butterflies 
that had been captured and bound by an evil gob- 
lin, and then she was the good fairy who came to 
set them free. Another time the sweet-pea vines 
were a store to which the little sprites came to buy 
their bonnets and caps. 

“Dear, dear,” said Polly one bright morning, 
as she danced about, filling all the spare dishes she 
could find with her favorite flowers, “I pick ’em 
and pick ’em and. pick ’em, and they keep a- 
growin’ and a-growin’. What ever shall I do with 
em all? 

“Why don’t you give some of them away?” 
suggested her mother. 

“TIT never thought of that,” said Polly; and she 
went and sat down in the doorway, and looked 
over the beach. 

The waves were rolling in, breaking over the 
pebbles and rolling out again; but Polly did not 
notice the rear they made. She had lived by the 
water so long that, had the noise suddenly ceased, 
she would have thought the world was coming to 
an énd. 

When she was a baby, the murmur of the sea 
had lulled her to sleep. Indeed, her father’s boat 
had been a cradle for her. So no wonder that 
she played fearlessly by the water, and loved as 
dearly to be among the waves as you love to play 
among the daisies and buttercups in the meadow. 

But Polly was thinking now. She did not see 
the waves or the beach: all she did see were the 
bunches of sweet-peas. To whom should she give 
them ? ; 

Her eyes wandered over the cottages clustered 
about them. Nearly everywhere there was a little 
garden,— nearly everywhere; but way off from 
the rest there stood an old weather-beaten house, 
without even the ghost of a blossom anywhere 
near it. 
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Polly well knew who lived there,—a poor fisher- 
man and his mother. Her father had often spoken 
of “ Lazy Jake,” as the man was called; and she 
had heard many tales of the old dame. She was a 
queer little woman, with a shrivelled face, and 
false curls, partly covered by a soiled but very 
large lace cap; and she always wore a streaked 
black gown and faded purple and gray shawl. 

The people of Fisher’s Hollow never saw much 
of Lazy Jake’s mother except when she stood in 
the doorway of an evening, or on Saturday morn- 
ings when she walked to the’village store, and on 
the latter occasions she was always followed by a 
goodly number of mischievous children. 

Polly was afraid of Dame Turner. 

The children told plenty of stories to prove 
how ugly she was, and truthful little Polly could 
not believe they were falsehoods. Therefore, the 
troubled look on her face. 

Polly was a little girl, but she had a conscience 
and a kind heart; and they were both telling her 
that Dame Turner had no swect-peas. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Polly, “I s’pose I ought to 
take her some. I wonder what she’d do.” And 
she dropped her curly head upon her hands, and 
thought it over. 

Pretty soon her father came up from the boat, 
with a string of fish slung over his shoulder. 

“What yer dreamin’ of, Polly girl?” he called 
out to her as he drew near. 

“Oh, somethin’ kind of disagreeable,” she re- 
plied, raising her troubled face. 

“And what is it?” he asked, smiling at the 
anxious look. 

“Well,” she said slowly, “I ought to take Dame 
Turner some of my flowers; and I’m afraid to.” 

* And why must you take her some, Puss?” 

“?Cause — she hasn’t got any, an’ I have.” 

Malcom laughed. “Well, I don’t know as 
youll get much thanks for yer pains, but it 
may please the old woman. You've a kind heart, 
young’un. Stop frettin’ now, and let’s see what 
mother has for us.” 

* Polly followed her father into the house, and ate 
her dinner; and then she put on her new pink cal- 
ico dress and her big sunbonnet to match. 

There was never such a beautiful bunch of 
sweet-peas as Polly gathered for Dame Turner; 
and there never was a prettier picture than the 
little girl made when she started away in her pink 
gown, with the glorious-colored nosegay clasped 
in both hands. 

Her mother kissed the anxious little face, and 
told Polly she need not be frightened. 

“Dame Turner weren’t so cross an’ ugly when 
I were a girl, an’ she won’t do you no harm.” 

Mother must know, so Polly felt better. 
she was a bit afraid, after all. 

She walked along the beach, climbing over the 
big rocks and letting the waves ripple over her 
little brown feet. She took the longest way to the 
old house, too; but at last there it was right before 
her, and with a brave little sigh she clambered, up 
the rocky hill on which it stood. 

No one was in sight when she opened the old 
gate. My! how it creaked and how near to the 
house it was! 

Polly walked slowly up the path, and tapped 
timidly at the door; but she had to knock more 
than once before she heard the old woman totter- 
ing across the floor, and the hinges of the door 
began to creak as it was slowly opened. 

The old woman thought it was one of the little 
persecutors who followed her to the store or left 
stones on her doorstep; but, when she beheld 
Polly with the golden curls blowing out from 
under the pink sunbonnet, and the bunch of 
sweet-peas in her hands, the angry word died away 
from her lips, and she stood looking at the little 
one in silence. 


Still, 
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“ Well,” she said at last, “ what do ye want? ” 

Polly handed her the sweet-peas for answer. 

“They’re for you,” was all she said. 

“Me!” She looked in a bewildered way from 
Polly to the flowers; and then the poor old dame 
sank into a chair, and began to cry. 


(To be continued.) 


HEIRS OF TIME. 


From street and square, from hill and glen 
Of this vast world before my door, 

I hear the tread of marching men, 
The patient armies of the poor. 


The halo of the city’s lamps 
Hangs a vast torchlight in the air; 

I watch it through the evening damps; 
The masters of the world are there. 


Not ermine-clad or clothed in state, 
Their title-deeds not yet made plain, 
But waking early, toiling late, 
The heirs of all the earth remain. 


Some say, by laws as fixed, as fair, 

As guide the planets in their sweep, 
The children of each outcast heir 

The harvest-fruits of time shall reap. 


The peasant brain shall yet be wise, 

The untamed pulse grow calm and still, 
The blind shall see, the lowly rise, 

And work in peace Time’s wondrous will. 


Some day, without a trumpets’ call, 

This news will o’er the earth be blown: 
“The heritage comes back to all! 

The myriad monarchs take their own! ” 


THomas W. Hiaainson. 


For Leery Other Sunday. 
WHY THE LITTLE CUP PLEASED. 


BY BERTHA LOUISE BOYD. 


NCE upon a time some rare pieces of china, 
almost a hundred years old, lived in a 
china-closet. 

One day the closet door opened, and a new lit- 
tle cup and saucer was placed near them upon the 
shelf. The old china was very much disturbed at 
this, and all the old plates turned themselves en- 
tirely over in their excitement. To be sure, al- 
most all the gilt was worn off and two or three 
of the plates were cracked; but then, they had 
once been handsome and stylish, so they lived on 
their past reputation. 

Pretty soon a queer old cup said to a stiff-look- 
ing old soup-dish: “I do not see why this new cup 
should be put with us. See! It has no gilt on it, 
and never did have any.” And then the old cup 
became so heated from temper that the handle 
dropped right off. An aristocratic old teapot 
tried to help the broken cup, but he could not 
make the handle stay on any more. 

All this while the little cup stood peacefully in 
the corner. 

Finally, a sweet old sugar-bowl that had once 
held sugar for one of the Presidents, and had al- 
ways been a great favorite, quietly turned toward 
them, and said: “My dear friends, no one 
can ever be too aristocratic to be polite. Remem- 
ber that. Some of you have not even looked 
kimdly toward the little cup since it came.” 

Miss Pitcher knew this was partly meant for 
her, for she had a way of holding her nose quite 
in the air. 

“Try to forget yourselves, and see what beauty 
you can find in this little stranger,” added the 
sweet old sugar-bowl. 

“You are quite right,” replied the teapot. 
“We have been thinking too much about our- 


selves all these years, and we have become very 
selfish.” 

Then all the old china surrounded the little 
cup to give it a welcome. And, behold! on the 
side of the cup none of them had seen was the 
face of a beautiful little child, the very thing the 
china needed to make them feel young and happy 
again! 

And so they grew to love the little stranger. 
They soon forgot all about themselves; for the 
little cup had something much more attractive 
than the gilt trimming on the old china, and that 
was a smiling face. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MAISIF’'S SEWING CIRCLE. 


BY GRACE L. COLLINS. 


AISIE was putting the finishing touches 
upon her new red dress. She would have 
it ready just in time, she thought, for the 

Girls’ Sewing Circle that afternoon, to which she 
had been looking forward with so much pleasure. 
To enjoy herself and to do good at the same 
time, as at the circle, was a combination of 
which Maisie, being a natural little girl, was very 
fond. 

Just as Maisie was laying her finished work on 
the bed, she heard her little brother's voice calling, 
“Tet me see.” So Maisie went to the nursery, to 
show the poor little fellow the pretty frock. Be- 
side its bright red color, how pale his face looked 
after the weeks of illness, and how weary, too, 
her mother looked after the weeks of anxiety ! 

“Now that Teddy is so much better, mother, 
can’t you lie down this afternoon, and let nurse 
amuse him?” Maisie asked. 

“Nurse has this afternoon out, unfortunately,” 
replied Mrs. Earl. “I’m sorry, because I had 
thought of going out to two teas and being very 
frivolous. But, as it is, Ted and I will have a fine 
time.” Ted nodded assent. 

Maisie went back to her room, knowing that her 
mother needed the diversion of driving in the open 
air and chatting with her friends. Should “ sister” 
take Teddy in charge for the afternoon? But 
then there rose before Maisie’s eyes the picture of 
the pretty library where the circle would meet, of 
her best friends there, and, the sewing folded 
away, of a table loaded down with nice things to 
eat, and a neat maid handing plates and napkins to 
little girls. 

“If the meeting this afternoon,” she said, 
“wasn’t for the heathen and wasn’t a work of 
charity, in which it is one’s duty—” As she said 
this, she caught sight of her face in the mirror. 
What a prim look about the mouth that reflected 
face had,— just like Miss Polly, a little old lady 
who lived near, who so often said or did unkind 
things with the preface, “I feel it my duty ”! 

“Oh, dear me! I’m not growing to look like 
Miss Polly, am I?” thought Maisie; and then, with 
a sudden revulsion of feeling, she went on: “I 
ought to, though, talking about my ‘duty’ in that 
way, when I know perfectly well that I’m going to 
the circle for no earthly reason but to have a good 
time. If it was ‘good’ that I wanted to do, I'd be 
doing it in the nursery.” 

“Mother,” she said, when she had hung up her 
red dress, “I want that you should go out this 
afternoon. It’s a long while since Teddy and I 
have been together, and we'll have a sort of sew- 
ing circle of our own.” 

And the next time that Maisie saw her face in 
the glass, she was relieved to see that she did not 
look in the least like Miss Polly. 


Luxury is more destructive than war. 
JUVENAL. 


very Other Sunday. 


JESUS AND THE RABBIS. 


IF I KNEW. 


Ir I knew the box where the smiles were kept, 
No matter how large the key 

Or strong the bolt, I would try so hard, 
’T would open, I know, for me. 

Then over the land and the sea broadcast 
I’d scatter the smiles to play, 

That the children’s faces might hold them fast 
For many and many a day. 


If I knew a box that was large enough 
To hold all the frowns I meet, 

I would like to gather them, every one,’ 
From nursery, school, and street. 

Then, folding and holding, I’d pack them in; 
And, turning the monster key, 

Td hire a giant to drop the box 
To the depths of the deepest sea. 


Worthington’s Magazine. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A SPRING SONG. 


BY M. H. WILLIAMS. 


OBIN REDBREAST sat on the highest 
branch of a leafless maple-tree. A row 
of crocuses in their purple, white, and 

yellow bonnets looked up, and said: * Friend Robin, 
do you think we haye come too soon? We had 
been asleep so long that we thought it must be 
time to rise and put on our spring dress. Now we 


think Father Time has made a mistake in his 
calendar; but we hope this soft, white coverlet 
will keep us warm till the sun shall spread his 
rays over us, and make us happy. What say you, 
Red Robin? ” 

“IT am glad to see you so cheery,” said Robin, 
“for I shall have to confess that I am almost frozen ; 
and, if ever again I am tempted to be the first 
songster of the spring, I hope something dreadful 
will happen to prevent. It’s the early bird that 
catches the worm, I know; but I’m sure I’d rather 
starve than freeze.” : 

“Hush! hush!” said the wind. “I have some- 
thing to do, as well as you. I send the kites sail- 
ing up to the sky, and fill the sails of the boatman. 
Though I seem to sigh and moan, I am not dis- 
contented. People find so much fault with me 
that I wonder I’m allowed to exist, and am not 
whisked out of the world.” 

“OQ Sir Wind,” said the crocuses all together, 
“we love you very much, and like to feel your 
breath when it is gentle and warm. Do not think 
for a moment that you have no friends.” 

“But to-day,” said Robin, “you ruffle my 
feathers and are so fierce that I have no strength 
to battle with you, and can hardly keep my hold 
on the maple bough. I cannot believe that you 
are ever in a caressing mood.” 

“Tap, tap,” said the drops on the roof. “I am 
the April shower, and bring you good news. You 
should have been more content to wait, and my 
delay has tested your patience; but you might 


have known I would come, and, now that I’m here, 
take courage and sing a joyful song. The sun is 
shining through the mist, and you ought to be 
ashamed to be moping and dull. Cheer up! 
Cheerup! Cheery! Becheery!” And the spring 
which feeds the rivulet bubbled a chorus. 


A SYRIAN SHEEPFOLD. 


MISSIONARY in Syria, Rev. William Jes- 

x sup, sends to the Assembly Herald this 

description of a sheepfold in the Holy 

Land. It adds light and interest to a favorite 
passage of Scripture. 

You see an enclosure near at hand. Rough, un- 
hewn stones have been built into a wall seven or 
eight feet in height, but the enclosure is incom- 
plete. A space only wide enough for a man to 
enter is left open. You are told that this is a 
sheepfold. But it has no door. You wonder how 
the flock is protected; and you turn to the guide 
with the question, “ But where is the door?” 

“The shepherd is the door,” he replies. 

You exclaim with surprise. He then shows you 
how the shepherd plants himself in that opening, 
and, wrapped in his great shepherd’s cloak of 
skins, defies the enemies of the flock. Does not 
a new meaning now appear to you ? and do you not 
better understand the significance of John x. 7 — 
“T am the door of the sheep ”—in its relation to the 
eleventh verse, “I am the good shepherd” ? The 
Good Shepherd is the Door.— The Wellspring. 
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IN CHINA. 


TUL PEBBLES’ LESSON. 


How smooth the sea-beach pebbles are! 
But, do you know, 

The ocean worked a hundred years 
To make them so? 


And once I saw a little girl 
Sit down and cry 
Because she could not cure a fault 


With one small “try”! 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JOHNNY AND THE PEA-VINE. 


BY LUCY WEBSTER RINGSTAFF. 


OHNNY was a small boy who owned a small 
J garden in which he worked every day be- 

fore the sun was high. 

It was a fine spring morning, and Johnny was 
spading the beds for his summer flowers, digging 
away as if his life depended upon it; but it must 
be confessed that the old straw hat did not shade a 
very pleasant face that morning. A close observer 
would have concluded that Johnny's extra energy 
was the result of a passion of madness, and would 
soon lag. 

That was true, for a short time previous his 
mamma had reproved him; and he had given her 
some heated words. The beds of mignonette 
were never sweeter, the roses lovyelier, nor the 
pansies nearer perfection; but Johnny had no eye 
for them that morning. 

_Leaning on his spade, he heard a small voice 
near by: “Oh, do please come help me. These 
weeds and grass are choking me to death.” 


Looking over in the grass, he saw nothing but 
a small pea-vine just beginning to climb. So he 
thought he was mistaken; but the pea-vine began 
to shake its tender leaves, and held out its tendrils 
in a helpless way. 

“Oh, if I could just climb to the sunlight! but 
I never will if these weeds stay here.” 

Johnny’s madness had now flown, and he was all 
curiosity. 

“TI see you helping the other flowers every day. 
So can’t yow help me a little? I believe I will die 
if you don’t,” wailed the pea-vine. 

At that Johnny began to whack down the 
weeds vigorously, and soon had them all cleared 
away. 

“Oh, I am so much obliged to you. That will 
do for to-day,” said the pea-vine, basking in the 
sunlight. 

Johnny then moved off among the other flowers, 
and suddenly became sullen again; for his was 
such a stubborn temper that he would sometimes 
pout a whole day at a time, which grieved his gentle 
mamma very much. The rest of the day Johnny’s 
face was clouded, but the next morning he was at 
work as usual. Coming near the pea-vine, he 
noticed it was bobbing about and trying to reach 
something. Johnny was listening, too; and this is 
what he heard : — 

“See here, little man, if you will get some 
strips and make me a frame, I can go to work at 
once.” 

Johnny soon nailed the frame together, and stuck 
it down in the earth by the side of the pea-vine. 
He noticed some parched limbs on the ground that 
he had cut from the vine on the day before in his 
haste to get the weeds away. 


“T am sorry I did that,” said he to himself. 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” replied the pea-vine. 
“You and I both need pruning occasionally.” 

Johnny colored. 

“You needn’t be ashamed of it, for I know very 
well that your mother gave you a pruning yester- 
day, which you certainly deserved, and I don’t 
think any the less of you for it, either; but I do 
hate to see you wilting under it instead of growing. 
Now why don’t you put those sullen ways aside, 
and wear a bright face? Then you will grow 
fast, and bloom every day, perhaps,” said the pea- 
vine. 

“I do grow fast,” said Johnny, looking down 
at his new trousers, two sizes larger than his old 
ones. 

“Oh, that is only a part,” replied the pea-vine. 
“Tt is true your body is growing very fast, but 
your heart and mind are way behind. Now, if 
your heart had been growing as fast as your body, 
you would have loved your mother so much yester- 
day that you never would have spoken those ugly 
words to her; and, if your mind had been growing 
equally as fast, you would have seen how foolish it 
was to spend your time in pouting. _What would 
you think of me if I were to straggle over this 
frame in any kind of fashion and perhaps mad 
half my time, not caring whether or not I ever put 
out any bright blooms for your pleasure? You 
would call mea worthless flower, and cut me down, 
—that’s what you woulddo. Now, little man, you 
ought to be growing and blooming out in kind 
words and deeds for your mother’s pleasure each 
day that you live; but I am afraid, if your mother 
had punished you as you would have punished me 
under the same circumstances, you would not be 
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here this morning to hear this little sermon. Why, 
I think you got off easy, and you ought to be thank- 
ing her for letting you off so easy.” 

Johnny was sobered, and looked a little ashamed. 

“T tell you what you do,” breathed the pea-vine, 
swectly. “Slip in the house, and tell her you are 
real sorry you have such an ugly temper, and you 
intend to get rid of it. ~Then ask her if she will 
help you, and tell her she is the best mother in the 
world.” 

Johnny went to the house with an honest face, 
and stammered out an apology to his mamma in a 
very awkward manner, as he had never confessed 
his faults before; but that did not matter to her, 
for she was overjoyed to know her little son had 
turned over a new leaf. Johnny’s new resolution 
soon began to shine out in his face, and the world 
put on a new aspect for the little man. He thought 
his mamma’s face had never been half so sweet 
before, and the flowers were lovelier than ever. 
Each one seemed to have a message for him. 
Some time after he went again to the pea-vine. 
It had entirely covered the light trellis with a 
dainty grace quite impossible to any but a patient 
worker. It was covered with a wealth of blooms 
of milk-white delicacy that gently waved in the 
morning breeze, each one seeming to say: “See 
what we have done for you! Why don’t you pick 
us, and carry us to your mother? She will be 
glad.” 

Jolmny cut the choicest blooms, and carried 
them to his mamma. 

“What a happy thought to bring me these!” 
said she, smiling at him sweetly. 

“Mamma, do flowers talk ?” asked Johnny. 

“They have a language of their own; and some 
one has said there’s a lesson in every flower, if 
you have the wit to learn it. For instance, these 
flowers tell me that you love and think of me; and 
then, besides that, they tell us that God loves us 
and gives us beautiful things to enjoy. They have 
power to banish sorrow from a troubled heart 
and to remove the clouds from a darkened life. 
I am sure you will learn many beautiful lessons in 
your garden if you will study the flowers,” replied 
Johnny’s mamma. 

Johnny was already convinced that he had 
learned one important lesson from them, and was 
quite willing to learn others. After that he never 
saw a flower without thinking it contained some 
lesson of truth for him, as, indeed, the beautiful 
blossoms do for every one. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
THE TRIUMPH OF JIMPSY. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


IMPSY, the baby, usually headed a procession : 
J Snip and Snap, the spotted puppies, and three 
kittens. These had no names to speak of: 
they were known as the Gray Kitten, the Tortoise- 
shell, and the Other One. The baby was three 
years old, but still talked chiefly in the language 
of his friends, small, inarticulate cries of joy or 
grunts of vexation. His one human sound was 
his sobbing when he was lonesome; that is, when 
the sun ‘sct and everything turned gray and his 
mother was not in sight. For at this hour 
Jimpsy’s companions forsook him. The roly-poly 
puppies and the various colored kittens crept into 
their own warm cuddling-places, and Jimpson felt 
desolate without his. But, like the small heathen 
he was, let the sun shine warm, and the puppies 
pile up in a heap for him to lie on, and the kittens 
tumble over his fat bare legs,— for his shirt might 
have been made after the pattern of Muhamed 
Din’s in Kipling’s story,— and he was happy. 
The biggest puppy distinguished himself one 
day, and gained the additional name of Scamp 
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from his attempted misdeed. He was very fond 
of playthings he could roll about the floor or yard, 
like balls, broken door-knobs, and the like. At 


first acquaintance with the kitten, he noticed that’ 


she could roll herself up into a fluffy ball, also 
that she frisked around in an interesting way. He 
tried to play with her, but she always ran away 
from him. Now this young dog inherited from 
an ancestry formerly wild a propensity to bury its 
food or other treasures, so he resolved to bury the 
kitten. Then it would be at hand when he was 
ready to have aromp. He had begun digging the 
hole, and was holding the kitten under one paw, 
when Jimpsy’s mother saw him. She watched a 
moment, and saw him push the kitten in the hole, 
and throw the dirt over its back. She rescued the 
frightened kitty so vigorously that Scamp did not 
dare repeat the attempt, though I do not doubt he 
always remembered it as an excellent scheme, 
foolishly upset. 

Jimpsy shared all his food with the puppies, es- 
pecially offering them bits of apple, which they 
didn’t like. He also clung to their tails whenever 
they would let him. During a skirmish the kit- 
tens usually made way with the spoils, and often 
Jimpsy was left with only his fat thumb to suck. 
He had a fervent admiration for the next-door 
neighbors, along whose wide veranda he some- 
times saw boys run with hoop and ball or girls, 
with white dresses and marvellous dolls, tripping 
down the steps to get into the little cart. Then 
somebody would say, “Get up!” and off the 
ponies would start, tick, tack, tick, tack, their lit- 
tle hoofs ringing out as they trotted over the 
stones. Jimpsy would cry, “Hello!” and try to 


wave his hat-brim,—Snip had chewed up the . 


crown, —and usually he ended by tumbling back- 
ward on the puppies, and sucking his thumb half 
an hour in silence. One day Jimpsy climbed up 
to the top veranda step. He could not help say- 
ing, “ Hel-lo!” to express his joy. And, lo! behind 
him were all the puppies and kittens in line, way- 
ing their tails in triumph! It was so funny; but 
Jimpsy’s mother had missed him, and she pounced 
suddenly upon him, and scattered the whole party 
as she bore him away. 

But Jimpsy had achieved his triumph. These 
veranda steps were as the highest peaks of the Alps 
to the climbers of mountains, and Jimpsy had at 
last scaled his Alps. 


A MEADOW DARLING. 


Ont day I met a little maid who roamed the 
meadows over,— 

A slender, winsome little thing, oh! so very fair 
to see. 

I lost my heart completely when she leaned to kiss 
the clover, 

As she wandered through the meadow with the 
butterfly and bee. 


When apple-trees were blooming, through the 
orchard she was going. : 

I have seen her at the pasture-bars and coming up 
the lane, 

Or along the dusty highway, where the pink wild 
rose was growing ; 

And I’ve met her on the hillside, smiling brightly 
through the rain. 


They say her name is Marguerite, this darling of 
the meadow, 

With her snowy pointed ruffle and her yellow 
shining hair. 

When June puts on her robe so green of shifting 
shine and shadow, 

And the robins wake the country-side, you'll find 
the daisy fair. 

Jean Flower, inthe New Lingland Magazine. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE STAMP ACT: 
(From a Real Incident.) 


BY HARRIET CARYL COX. 


a0 OULD you do it, honestly?” asked 
Charlie, anxiously. 


“Yes, I would.” Bert beat the 
earth with his foot as if in emphasis. 

“Of course I would,” cchoed Nellie, convinc- 
ingly, from her perch on the stone wall. ‘“’Cause 
it can’t do any harm, you know; and it might do 
lots of good.” 

“My! just think, if he only would.” 

In her earnestness, she Jost her balance, and 
came down on the banking somewhat hastily. 

Charlie put out his hand to save her, but she 
sank easily to the grass beside them. 

“It wouldn’t cost very much,” she continued. 
“T don’t know how much, but I guess you can save 
enough if you don’t buy any candy for a week or 
two. Ive got two cents now Ill give you 
Grandma gave ’em to me for going on an errand.” 

She dived into her pocket after the pennies, and 
brought up a miscellaneous lot of rubbish, which 
she proceeded to sort. 

“Don’t!” said Charlie. “I don't necd your 
money,” grandly. “Guess I can get enough 
myself without taking yours.” 

Then, as the little girl’s lips trembled, he added 
more gently : “ You keep it, Nell. Maybe Ill want 
it, after all; and, if I want it, Pll come and ask 
you. ‘Truly, now.” 

“ Honest? ” 

“Yes, honest.” 

“Well, I'll save ’em, anyway.” 

She tied them up in the corner of her handker- 
chief, and replaced the contents of her pocket. 

“T guess I might as well go and write it now as 
any time,” said Charlie, reflectively. “And Bert ’ll 
get the stamps; and then we'll all go down to the 
post-office after supper, and mail it when there 
isn’t any one looking.” 

“ Good-by, Nell: we'll call for you on the way.” 

The boys nodded carelessly as they jumped up 
and ran away. Nellie watched them as they dis- 
appeared around the barn. 

“They don’t seem to want me to be in it,” she 
murmured to herself. Then her eyes cleared, and 
an excited look came into her face. ‘“ Why, that’s 
splendid!” she cried, springing up. “And they 
won't know a thing about it.” 

She laughed as she raced off in an opposite 
direction. ' 

The boys were very mysterious as they hung 
around the post-office that evening. It seemed as 
if there were so many people waiting about. 
Finally, they got a chance to drop the letter in 
when no one was looking. Then they breathed a. 
sigh of relief. How long would it be before the 
answer would come? Would it come at all? 


The grand private secretary to the czar bowed 
low, as he laid the pile of letters meet for his 
majesty’s eyes on the desk beside him. Then 
he paused a moment. 

“Your Majesty!” he began. 

The czar looked up from his letters. ‘“ Well,” 
he said. 

“Here are two letters,” the secretary replied, 
“which have come from two children in America. 
Shall I include them in your Majesty’s mail?” 

The ezar held out his hand. 


Dear Mr. Czar [one of the letters began],—I am an 
American boy ; but I read the papers, and I know about 
your coronation and all the folks that came to it. 

I’d liked to have seen it myself. 

And the papers said you had lots of letters from 
everywhere, and I’ve been wondering what you did 
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with the stamps on them. I know you haven’t any lit- 
tle boy to want ’em, and I’ve wondered if you'd be 
willing to send them to me. 

I’ve got quite a big collection; and, if you’d send 
them, I’d be awful glad, and have the best collection in 
town. Of course, I don’t want to rob you; but, if you 
are going to throw them away, maybe you’d just as 
lieves let me have them. 

Ihope you are well and enjoy being czar, and that 
you won’t get blown up. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES SUDBURY MERCER, 
U.SlA, 
- The czar’s kind face softened as he read the 
translation prepared by the secretary. ‘Then he 
scanned the big square letters of his little Ameri- 
can correspondent. 
Then he took up the other letter : — 


I hope you will send the stamps to Charlie [it ran]. 
He’s a yery nice boy, and he wants them pretty bad. 
He was scared to ask at first; but we talked it over, and 
came to the conclusion that you were a nice man and 
would probably be very kind to little boys. And, really, 
Charlie is a nice boy. I am sending you a picture of 
him. It isn’t very good. He’s better-looking than 
that, and he smiles most of the time. And he minds 
his mother real well. 

I hope you’ll send the stamps, ’cause he’ll be so 
pleased. Yours truly, 

NELLIE GAYLOR. 

The secretary stood waiting. 

“{ will attend to these matters myself,” the 
great ruler replied as he studied the eager boyish 
face that Nellie had sent. 

Then the secretary retired. 


There was tremendous excitement when it was 
rumored that Charlie Mercer had received a lot of 
stanips from the Czar of Russia. 

“ Just hundreds of ’em,” said Bert, with all the 
importance of one who knew. “And more kinds 
than you ever heard of before. 

** And there’s a letter, too; and he says he’s glad 
there’s an American boy who knows about him, 
and he hopes he’ll come up to his expectations. 

* And he’s sent Nellie Gaylor a picture of him- 
self and a funny sort of a medal. And he’s a 
pretty good man, after all, I guess.” 

“Yes,” added Nellie, skipping up and joining 
the others. ‘“ We was ’fraid he wouldn't do it; 
but there wasn’t any harm trying, you know.” 

She smiled happily as she took another peep at 
the kindly face in the big envelope. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A SOUTH SEA ISLAND DUDE. 


BY MRS. ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN. 


HE entire male population of some of these 
islands might be regarded as dudes, be- 
cause of the amount of time they spend 

in dressing their hair. In Fiji, the Solomon 
Islands, Tonga, and other groups, the practice of 
bleaching the hair is prevalent. For this purpose, 
coral lime is applied about once a week. This 
fades the hair to a tawny red color, and also hasa 
further effect of making it harsh, so that it stands 
out stiffly from the head. The hair is sometimes 
cut in fantastic shapes, suggestive of the manner 
in which spruce-trees are often trimmed. In 
some instances an aristocrat adds to his head-dress 
hair obtained from a plebeian. Barbarous orna- 
ments are arranged on the head to further enhance 
the beauty (or hideousness) of the wearer. 

The costumes of these islanders are less elabo- 
rate than the tonsorial features of their toilets. A 
girdle of shredded bark may suffice in lieu of a 
dress suit, or mayhap a waist-cloth of large figured 
cotton cloth is substituted for the more primitive 
garment. Some of the most pretentious natives, 
or those who have come most in contact with white 
men, don shirts, and mayhap trousers, and on 


exceptional occasions coats even. The shirt is 
generally allowed to hang outside the trousers. 
Not many of these people are so vain as to wear 
shoes, for such articles are instruments of torture 
to them. Gloves are very rare curiosities. 

Earrings of enormous size are worn by some of 
the men, and in many localities large flowers are 
tucked above the ears. Wreaths of flowers or of 
seashells or of sharks’ teeth are hung about the 
shoulders. On some of the islands beads are dis- 
posed in like manner; but most of the Polynesians 
seem to have discarded beads, as being too humili- 
ating reminders of the folly of their forefathers 
in paying tremendous prices for such trinkets. 

The practice of tattooing the body is still preva- 
lent in many of these island groups. Formerly, 
in some localities, the bodies were painted with 
clay or coral lime; but this fashion seems to be 
somewhat out of vogue at present. 

Among the accomplishments of a Polynesian 
society man are dancing and music. The native 
dances are grotesque performances, the feet 
playing not so important a part as do rhythmical 
movements of the head, arms, and body. The 
native music is a monotonous chant. Melody is 
but little sought, rhythm being the chief attraction. 
In chorus singing, owners of heavy male voices 
simply emit grunt-like sounds, accompanied by 
vigorous contortions of chest and shoulders. 

But the South Sea Island dude is in a state of 
transition; and occasionally he may be seen clad 
in regular European attire, and—tell it not in 
Gath — smoking a European cigarette. 


THE LAND OF PRETTY SOON. 


I «now a land where tlie streets are paved 
With the things we meant to achieve. 

It is walled with the money we meant to have 

saved 

And the pleasures for which we grieve. 

The kind words unspoken, the promises broken, 
And many a coveted boon, 

Are stowed away there in that land somewhere, 
The land of Pretty Soon. 


There are jewels uncut of possible fame 
Lying about in the dust, 
And many a noble and lofty aim 
Covered with mould and rust. 
And, oh! this place, while it seems so near, 
Is farther away than the moon. 
Though our purpose is fair, we never get there, 
To the land of Pretty Soon. 
Evra Wuvever Wixcox, i Union Signal. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW EVA BRIGHTENED THE DAY. 


BY A. M. MARRIOTT. 


“ MAMMA, this long, tiresome day!” said 
Eva Norwood, crossly. 

“No, dear,” said Mrs. Norwood, “this 
bright, beautiful, charming day! What is the 
matter with my little danghter that she finds the 
day tiresome?” 

“Oh,” pouted Eva, “there is nothing to do, 
nothing new to play with. Harry has gone fishing, 
cook is busy and don’t want to be bothered, and 
even kitty is too lazy to play with a string or run 
after the ball.” And the blue eyes filled with 
tears, which splashed down on the dimpled fingers 
folded in her lap. 

“Well, dear, suppose we try looking around and 
seeing if there is not something to do for some 
one, something that will be of some help to some- 
body, and see if the next two hours will not go 
altogether too quickly. Go to all the rooms, use 
your eyes, and see if there are not quite a number 
of things that have been waiting for a bright-eyed 
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little girl for ever so long. When the two hours 
have passed, I will be through with this sewing; 
and then we will drive to the village to see poor 
old Grandma Stone, who, I hear, is quite ill.” 

Eva skipped away in search of work, while her 
mother resumed her sewing. Mrs. Norwood 
had noticed for some time that her little eight-year- 
old daughter seemed discontented and inclined to 
mope around, but, being unusually busy, had not 
given the subject much thought. Thi’ morning, 
however, had aroused her to the fact that the little 
one was really suffering from idleness, which, my 
dear children, is a very grave disease indeed, and 
needs prompt attention, or, like all bad habits, 
it may become a chronic disease, and be a life- 
long affliction. 

Eva scarcely looked like the same little girl who 
had found the day so dull such a short time be- 
fore, as she went softly into grandma’s room, her 
lips wearing a pleasant smile, and her eyes beam- 
ing with happiness, as she thought of the many 
things she could do for poor dear grandma. 

“I came up to see if there is anything you 
would like to have me do, grandma,” she said. 

“Why, yes, indeed, dear. I can’t find my 
glasses. They were here a short time ago, but 
now I can’t find them anywhere; and I might as 
well be without my eyes as to be without my 
glasses. Well! if you hain’t found them a’ready ; 
and right under my chair, too! Bless her bright 
eyes! Now draw the curtain back, so grandma 
will have a better light.” 

As Eva did so, she noticed the flowers on the 
stand were withered, and, taking them carefully 
away to avoid making a litter with the dropping 
leaves, soon had the vase filled with fresh water 
and a lovely bunch of half-opened rosebuds from 
her own favorite bush. As she went through the 
kitchen, she noticed that Norah seemed very busy, 
and asked her if there was anything she could do 
to help her. 

“Sure, and what could the likes of yees do? and 
me wid the peas to shell, and pertatoes to pare, and 
the thumb cut off me wid me own carelessness.” 

“Just wait till I run up to grandma’s room with 
these flowers, and I will shell the peas for you, 
Norah.” 

“Sure, an’ it’s more bother than help ye’d be; 


but ye can try.” 


In a few minutes Eva was back again, and, gct- 
ting a pan and the basket of peas, worked so 
busily that they were soon finished, much to 
Norah’s surprise. 

“ Sure, an ye’re a jewel,” said she. 
“Now let me pare the potatoes. 
can do that, if you will let me try.” 

Norah was thankful for the help when she saw 
how very handy Eva was, paring the potatoes 
very carefully, and, if she was not as quick as 
Norah herself could have been, chatted away so 
pleasantly that the warm-hearted Irish girl said 
she was a “ parefect little lady, and no mistake.” 
She helped Norah bind up her thumb, and, after 
seeing that there was really nothing more that she 
could do, ran upstairs to grandma’s room again. 

“Tam glad you came, deary. Grandma wants 
a glass of water very much,” she said. 

“All right,” said Eva, skipping down to the 
kitchen again for the water. 

“Now,” said grandma, on her return, “ will you 
hold my skein of yarn for me? ” 

“Oh, yes; but let me place it on two chairs, 
and wind it, too. I do Jove to wind yarn.” 

Grandma assented to this. So Eva wound the 
yarn, telling grandma meanwhile how she had been 
helping Norah. 

“That is right, Eva,” she said. “It was very 
kind in you to help Norah. I don’t know how we 
would get along without you. You are so much 
help to us all.” 


I am certain I 
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Eva felt as though she hardly deserved so much 
praise, but resolved in future to try to see how 
many things she could find to do that would really 
benefit some one. She had finished winding her 
ball of yarn, when her mamma came for her to go 
with her for a ride. 

Eva ran and gathered a lovely bouquet of 
flowers for the poor sick woman, and then ran 
out to the carriage where her mother was waiting 
for her. When they reached the village, Mrs. 
Norwood gave Eva some money, and told her to 
step into a fruit store and get some grapes and 
oranges for a sick woman. Eva did so; and then, 
after riding through the pleasant streets until they 
came to a poor little house down by the river, 
Mrs. Norwood told the driver to stop while she and 
Eva went in, as they would only stay a short time. 

They tapped on the door, and a weak voice told 
them to come in. Mrs. Stone—for that was the 
sick woman’s name— was propped up in bed, and 
looked so pale and ill that Eva was almost fright- 
ened. Her mother shook hands with her, and in- 
quired about her health. She said she was getting 
better slowly, but had little appetite, and longed 
to see out of doors once more. She spoke kindly 
to Eva, and told them to be seated. Eva, how- 
ever, walked to the bed, and gave her the flowers 
and placed the oranges and grapes in a basket on 
a stand that stood by the bed. 

“© you dear child! You are very kind, indeed, 
to bring me such nice fruit and such lovely flow- 
ers. These will help me more than medicine. 
Now please get a glass out of the cupboard, and 
fill it with water for these flowers; for I must 
keep them as long as possible.” 

“Now,” said Eva, “you must eat some grapes,” 
handing her a bunch of purple Concords. 

“How nice they are! Just what I have been 
wishing for,” she said. 

After a little more conversation they took their 
leave, promising to call again soon. As they 
drove back through the village, Eva said she 
“wanted to get another lot of grapes and oranges 
for grandma,—for grandma and Norah,” she 
added. “Poor Norah cut her thumb so badly I 
want to give her some, too.” 

* All right,” said her mother. : 

Grandma and Norah were both much pleased 
with the fruit. i 

“The blessed darlint!” 
she’s a jewel!” 

“Has this been a very bad day, Eva?” said 
Mrs. Norwood that night. 

“No, indeed, mamma. It has been a lovely 
day, and I am going to have just lots of such 
days. It is heaps of fun to help somebody, isn’t 
it, Mamma?” 

Mamma smiled, and said, “ Yes.” 


said Norah. “Sure, 


THE SONG IN THE NIGHT. 


A LirTLe bird.sang in the dead of the night, 
When the moon peeped out through a cloud. 

He sang, for his heart was so full of delight 
It seemed almost throbbing aloud. 


“Hush! Hush!” cried the old birds. 
ish young thing, 

To wake up and sing for the moon! 

Come, tuck your silly head under your wing: 

Yow ll rouse our good neighbors too soon.” 


“You fool- 


But the little bird flew to the top of the tree, 
And looked up into the sky. 
“Our time for singing is short,” quoth he; 
“And sing in the night will I.” 
JameEs Bucknam. 


Falsehood is cowardice. 
Hosea Batiov. 


AUTUMN. 


Tue world puts on its robes of glory now; 

The very flowers are tinged with deeper dyes; 
The waves are bluer, and the angels pitch 

Their shining tents along the sunset skies. 


The distant hills are crowned with purple mist; 
The days are mellow, and the long calm nights, 

To wondering eyes, like weird magicians show 

- The shifting splendors of the Northern Lights. 


“The generous earth spreads out her faithful stores, 
And all the leaves are thick with ripened sheaves ; 
While in the woods, at Autumn’s rustling step, 
The maples blush through their trembling leaves, 
ALBERT LAIGHTON. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Aut the pictures in this number are worthy of 
mention. The one on the first page has no title, 
but you can readily see what it means. This 
good-natured German housekeeper is holding the 
plant out from the window to catch the rain. 
Kindness to plants! The soft, warm rain from 
heayen is better for leaf and flower than the 
shower of the watering-pot; and the wise woman 
knows it. She loves her little stock of window- 
plants, and treats them well. 

Did you ever see a picture of Jesus disputing 
with the doctors in the temple exactly like the one 
on pege 4? We think not. Perhaps you will 
not like it so well as another you know; but there 
are suggestions in the group, and this is one way 
one artist had of treating the account we have in 
the Bible. 

Then comes the scene from China. Poor 
China!-—all broken. For some time to come we 
shall hear a great deal about this strange country 
and people. “Justice” in China is not what we 
mean by the word in America. Judges are cruel, 
and the laws are bad. Good people suffer, and 
wicked ones escape. Somebody has written 
about the queer Chinese as follows: 

“The Chinese do everything backward. Their 
compass points to the south instead of to the 
north. The men wear skirts, and the women 
trousers. While the men wear their hair long, 
the women coil theirs in a knot. ‘The dress- 
makers are men. The women carry burdens. 
The spoken language is not written, and the writ- 
ten language is not spoken. Books are read back- 
ward, and any notes are inserted at the top. 
White is used for mourning, and bridesmaids wear 
black. Instead of being maidens, these function- 
aries are old women. The- Chinese surname 
comes first, and they shake their own hands in- 
stead of the hands of one whom they would greet. 
Vessels are launched sideways, and horses are 
mounted from the off side. They commence 
their dinner with dessert, and end up with soup 
and fish. The dials of clocks are made to turn 
around, while the hands stand still.” 

Have we all had a fine vacation? Hands up, or 
a shout. My, what a noise! The Editor does 
not shout or hold up his hand: he has not had 
any “outing.” It will come. Meanwhile he is 
happy, and greets you all. Welcome, readers, 
friends, workers in the Sunday School,— hearty 
welcome again to the columns of very Other 
Sunday ! 


HE sun is so vast that, if it were a hollow 


ball, the moon could revolve in the orbit . 


which it now follows, and still be entirely 
enclosed within the sun’s interior. 


luminary. 


For every | 
acre on the surface of our globe there are more : 
than 10,000 acres on the surface of the great 


If we do not plant knowledge when young, it 
will give us no shade when we are old. 
CHESTERFIELD. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Tue Editor received about the middle of August a 
letter written in Fitchburg, June 24, by a class of boys 
and girls in the Unitarian Sunday School. It was very 
welcome, although accidentally delayed. We wish we 
could give all the names signed to the letter, but there 
are almost too many. We are not able to print the 
letter because it relates to Fourth of July enthusiasm 
and doings, all of which has gone by. But the Editor 
thanks these young people for sending such a chatty 
letter, and for the interest which they show in Every 
Other Sunday. Greetings most heartily to the “class 
of little boys and girls in the First Parish Sunday 
School of Fitchburg.” 

Once more the Letter-Box is open, and everybody is 
invited to help fill it. | Specially do we turn to the 
young people, for this is their department. You must 
join hands with the Editor, and send in what you can, 
and assist in making the Letter-Box more attractive 
than ever. 


BARNSTABLE, MASs. 
Dear Editor.— This is the first letter I ever wrote 
you. Igo to the Unitarian Sunday School, and enjoy 
this paper very much. Our minister’s name is Mr. 
Spence. We have studied the life of Jesus and Paul, 

and are now haying a review. 
: Yours truly, 
Manion PARKER. 


ENIGMA I. 


I am composed of 24 letters. 
My 3, 16, 14, 22, 24, is a girl’s name. 
My 1, 15, 20, 12, is used to carry water in. 
My 13, 5, 7, is what Washington would not do. 
My 16, 20, 22, 19, is a healthy drink. 
My 8, 14, 18, 19, 7, 18, is worth five cents. 
My 10, 15, 4, 1, is an insect. 
My 8, 3, 9, is used to catch fish in. 
My 1, 5, 23, is what most children like. 
My 2, 7, 6, is a color. 
My 3, 7, 12, is a fish. 
My 17, 11, 21, 19, is a small animal. 
My whole is a prominent American. 
MILDRED SCHLESINGER. 


CHARADE. 


Tue aged minstrel began my first 
At the signal of my last. 
To boxes, bottles, and packages 
You'll find my whole made fast. 
E. P. P. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A CONSONANT. Encountered. Found in a mine. 
To follow. A consonant. 
Selected. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


Wuatr is the difference between perseverance and 
obstinacy ? Selected. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. - 
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